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RF.PORT  OF  THE 

INFANT  SCHOOL  SOCIETY. 


To  the  Managers  of  the  Boston  Infant  School 
Society,  the  Conimiilee  of  Arrangeineiits  for  their 
Infant  School  beg  leave  to  report; — 

That  they  put  the  School  into  operation 
on  the  4th  of  June  la.st,  agreeably  to  the 
directions  of  the  Hoard  ;  and  have  exercist'd 
a  general  supervision  over  it,  as  far  as  circnni- 
.stances  would  pt>rmit.  They  have  occtusion 
to  regret,  that  the  fretpient  absence.s  of  two 
of  their  iiuinlier  from  the  city,  and  the  nu¬ 
merous  engagements  of  them  all,  have  limited 
their  attention  to  its  interests  far  below  their 
wishes  and  expectations. 

The  instruction  and  government  of  the 
School  were  committed  to  Mi.sse.s  Carr  and 
IMcfj’innis,  who  still  remain.  4’he  Committ<.e 
are  gratified  in  being  able  to  hear  iinciiiiiv- 
ocal  testimony  to  the  ability,  fidelity,  and 
perseverance  of  both  these  ladies.  They 
have  not  only  been  assiduous  in  the  duties 
of  the  .scliool-room,  hut  have  sought  out 
children  in  the  habitations  of  poverty,  and 
brought  them  in  the  arms  of  kindne.ss  to  the 
jilace  of  in.struction.  Their  \  isits  to  pupils 
and  their  parents  hav'e  been  freipient ;  and 
their  intercourse  with  both  clas.ses,  so  far  as 
your  Committee  can  a.scertain,  has  l»een  of  a 
very  salutary  character.  Miss  Carr,  as  su- 
perintendant  or  principal  teaclu'r,  has  given 
liill  jiroof  of  her  snjierior  c|ualilications  for 
the  oflice;  and  the  Committee  have  only  to 
regret,  that  convictions  of  duty  to  herstdf 
and  her  distant  friends  will  induce  her  to 
leave  this  important  station  at  the  end  of  the 
fiiYt  jear.  She  will  not,  however,  retire, 
nnle.ss  some  lady  can  he  found  who  is  aide 
to  carry  forwanl  the  work  which  she  has  so 
auspiciously  commenced. 

'J'he  Committee  were  unable  to  jirocure  a 
convenient  room  for  the  .school,  for  several 
months  after  its  commencement,  ft  occupied 
two  rooms  successively,  and  was  once  ne¬ 
cessarily  interrupted  for  several  weeks  flir 
want  of  accomiiKMlation.  'This  circumstatice 
has  added  con.siderahly  to  the  e.xpenses,  and 
to  the  labors  of  the  Committee;  while  it  has 
materially  retanled  the  jirogress ofthe  jiupils. 
At  length,  a  very  pleasant  and  convenient 
room  has  been  procured,  under  the  Mariners’ 
(diajiel  in  Purcha.se-street,  which  is  in  the 
vicinity  of  all  the  scholars,  and  of  ea.sy  access 
to  visitei's.  It  is  ex|M*cted  that  this  room  may 
he  retained  permanently,  and  thus  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  similar  obstacles. 

V  ery  little  efibrt  has  been  made  to  invite 
public  attention  to  this  school.  Its  directors 
and  teachers  have  preferred  to  collect  j)uj»iis 
by  private  eft()rt.«,  and  to  make  a  tlmroiigh 
experiment  of  the  ethcaey  of  this  mode  of 
instruction  u|)on  a  mo.st  unpromising  class 
of  children,  in  a  silent  way.  The  Commit- 
t<*e  believe  that  the  siiccc.ss  ofthe  experiment 
is  decidedly  good ;  and  that  the  Managers 
might  now  make  their  plan  and  operations 
more  extensively  known,  w  ith  every  jirospect 
of  meeting  public  approbation  and  iiatronage. 
'The  Managci>  are  aware,  that  subscriptions 
to  their  funds  among  their  friends  were  (jiiite 
lilieral,  Indore  the  scisool  commenced,  when 
their  object  alone  coulil  lie  [!resented,and  the 
feasibility  of  their  jilan  was  doubtful.  A 
.second  appeal  before  the  end  of  the  year  has 
liecn  made  in  the  same  manner,  and  with 
flattering  succe.ss.  'Thus  far  the  expenses 
have  been  paid  in  this  manner;  ami  no  doubt 
can  remain,  that  w  hen  the  fruits  of  our  labors 
are  more  generally  known,  the  jiublic  will 
sustain  the  present  srdiool,  and  enable  the 
Managers  to  establish  as  nmny  as  may  be 
needed  for  the  m*glerted  and  forsaken  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  poor  and  ignorant.  When  m  inter 
'veather  commenced  suddenly,  and  half  the 
[iupils  were  immediately  detained  from 
school  for  want  of  sufficient  clothing,  a  short 
paragraph  was  addressed  ‘to  henevolen*  la¬ 
dies’  in  the  public  impers ;  the  conseipzences 
of  which  were,  a  prompt  supiily  of  their 
necessities,  and  the  commencement  of  visits 
to  the  school  by  many  ladies  which  are  yet 
cotitinued,  and  which,  there  is  reason  to  lie- 
lieve,  have  been  very  sjiti.sfiictory  to  them  and 
n.seful  to  the  school.  'The  Committee  woidd 
take  the  liberty  to  invite  the  renewed  attention 


of  the  Hoard  to  a  plan  which  has  several 
times  lieen  discus.s<‘(i ;  a  plan  for  inviting  the 
active  and  systematic  efforts  of  benevolent 
ladies  in  effecting  the  objects  of  the  Society. 
Some  have  already  volunteered  theirservices 
— and,  as  one  result  of  them,  forty  or  fifty 
names  of  children  in  Ann-street  and  its  vi¬ 
cinity  are  already  enrolled,  who  are  ready  to 
enter  a  school  if  it  should  be  opened  in  that 
section  of  the  city. 

A  sjKtctator  might  spend  a  day  in  our 
school,  and  not  be  strongly  im[)ressed  w  ith 
its  progre.ss  or  utility.  He  would  e.stimate 
its  worth  and  efhcieucy,  only  by  know  ing 
what  the  children  were  at  the  time  of  their 
entrance,  and  from  what  [ilaces  and  what 
as.sociations  they  ctime.  If  he  coidd  be  ap- 
jiriscd  of  their  true  character  ami  condition, 
especially  if  he  coidd  have  seen  with  his 
own  eyes  the  hole  or  the  pit  whence  thev 
were  digged,  he  would  not  fail  to  admire  t!ie 
progress  which  has  b(*en  made  toward  their 
iiecoming  jiolished  stones.  They  are  not 
now  fiir  advanced  in  know  ledge ;  but  they 
are  taken  up  out  of  the  streets,  ami  placed 
for  a  great  portion  of  their  time  under  a 
happy  moral  influence,  and  the  effect  upon 
their  tempers  and  habits  is  manifestly  great 
and  haiipy. 

As  the  best  account  the  Committee  can 
give  of  the  presmit  state  and  prospects  of  the 
school,  they  will  here  jiresent  a  f<;w  extracts 
from  the  report  of  the  Principal  'Teacher. 

‘'The  total  number  of  children  received 
has  been  KIO ;  of  w  hom  B1  were  transient 
scholai's,  and  ill)  more  permanent.  (Jf  the 
DD,  40  have  been  liuight  the  alpiialictat  least. 
tO  are  now  on  the  roll ;  of  whom  iJO  have 
been  received  since  December.  0  have  been 
removed  of  choice  to  other  school.s.  10  of 
the  whole  number  had  attendetl  other  schools 
jirevious  to  their  entrance  here;  but  none 
knew  their  lettei-s,  and  we  have  scarcely 
found  a  parent  who  can  read.  Nearly  all 
iiscil  profane  and  indecent  language  in  their 
common  discour.se  ;  but  violence  ami  riide- 
He.«!S  marki'd  their  conduct,  ratherthan  ljd.se- 
hood  and  dia-cit,  the  entire  w  ant  of  tli.scijiline 
at  home  remlering  the  concealment  of  a  fault 
unncces.sary.  it  is  .a  remarkable  fact,  that 
although  th('y  are  surrounded  by  temptations, 
an  instance  of  tlicfl  has  never  to  our  know¬ 
ledge  occurred  among  them.  In  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  li\e  years,  during  which  we  have 
mingled  w  ith  si.x  hundred  children  of  all 
grades  in  society,  we  have  never  met  with 
honesty  so  scru|)ulous;  and  we  are  unable 
to  account  lor  the  fact. 

‘  .After  the  mo.st  diligent  imjuiry,  we  have 
found  but  one  w  ho  had  any  knowledge  of 
the  Supri'ine  Hcing,  or  of  moral  responsibil¬ 
ity.  \Ve  believe  that  most  of  them  are  now 
delighted  to  claim  an  aflinity  with  the  Father 
of  the  univer.s(>,  and  try  to  bring  their  con¬ 
duct  into  olM'dience  to  his  law.s. 

‘They  were  excessively  filthy  when  they 
entered  the  school,  ami  a  large  numher  were 
covered  with  vermin  and  disea.se.  A  total 
change  has  taken  place  in  these  respect.^,  in 
all  who  have  attended  any  considerable  time. 

‘Of  our  present  state  we  can  only  say,  that 
.seven  clas.scs  are  engaged  in  sjicliing;  em¬ 
bracing  all  the  older  children  wlio  have  been 
in  school  the  re(|uisite  time;  all  ol‘  whom 
are  taught  to  form  arithmetical  figures  on 
slates  pre|iaratory  to  cyphering;  also,  geo¬ 
metrical  figures,  in  the  last  they  exert  much 
.skill,  and  seem  particidtirly  to  enjoy  the  ex¬ 
ercise. 

‘  In  all  the  branches  taught,  we  have  arri¬ 
ved  rather  at  that  stage  w  hen  curiosity  is  ex- 
citi'd,  than  that  when  iutbrmation  is  gained  ; 
as  their  extreme  ignorance  warned  us  to  pro¬ 
ceed  very  slo»vly,  lest  we  should  otdy  injure, 
w  hen  w  e  intended  to  im|)rove.  Many,  many 
months  .siw  us  only  breaking  up  the  ground 
and  dc.'^troying  the  wei.'ds.’ 

'The  Priiicijial  subjoins  a  number  of  facts, 
which  are  calcidated  to  show  the  degraded 
condition  of  the  chililren,  and  tin?  moral  iu- 
lliicnce  of  the  School ;  of  which  the  follow  ¬ 
ing  are  extracted  from  the  Report: 

‘  I.  AI.  was  brought  to  us  at  our  commence¬ 
ment,  couvulsed’w  ith  ragt; ;  blows  and  kicks 
were  freely  dis[)*'nsed  to  teachers  and  school¬ 
mates,  and  for  weeks  we  almost  despaired  of 
making  any  alteration  in  his  .savage- [uopim- 
sities.  Hut  the  mollifving  inihience  of  gen- 
tlene.ss  and  atlection  have  had  their  effect, 
ami  at  school  or  home  he  has  liecome  a  gentle 
docile  boy. 

‘  F.  C.  a  fine  girl  of  five  years,  was  brought 
to  us  in  a  similar  situation.  “  Sure,  ma’am,” 
said  the  mother,  while  she  exhibited  her 
bruised  pei-son,“  it  is  not  for  want  of  ‘  fiaftngf  ’ 


.sfie’s  HO  bad.”  Her  remark  suggested  the 
mode  of  treatment,  and  from  that  hour  a  b»ok 
has  governed  her,  and  a  more  gentle  amiable 
child  we  never  had  the  hapji-ness  of  meet¬ 
ing. 

‘  I.  C.  aged  four  years,  was  introiluced  by 
his  father  with  “this  is  a  bad  Ikiv, ma’am,  and 
I’ll  give  you  two  dollars  a  week  if  you’ll 
take  care  of  him.”  AV'e  found  his  worst  fault 
to  be  a  propensity  for  knocking  his  opponents 
down ;  and  the  brui.-ied  faces  in  school  for 
many  weeks  gave  testimony  to  the  strength 
of  his  arm.  He  possesses  a  fund  of  humor 
Ixiyond  his  years;  in  rejily  to  the  que.slion, 
what  (»od  had  imule  his  finger-joints  for,  he 
cldned  his  fist  and  sai(l,“to  hit  a  nager  w  id  !  ” 
His  noble  qualities  have  been  brought  out, and 
he  is  now  one  of  the  cluirms  of  our  little  flmi- 
ily;  tender-hearted  and  aflectionate,  he  isthe 
friend  of  all  the  distn-ssed  little  ones  ;  none 
so  n  ady  to  share,  none  .so  rearly  to  sooth. 

‘P.  H.  we  found  a  few  months  ago,  in  a 
state  of  semi-nudity',  and  perfi;ctlv  wild  in 
apjH-arance  and  manners.  He  is  now'  the 
foremost  in  knowlege,  and  his  course  mii.'^t 
lx?  onward.  Nothing  is  an  imjiedimcnt  to 
his  attendance;  sickne.ss  or  storms  detain 
him  not;  but  all  this  talent  is  acconqianiod 
bv  a  eorrespomling  violence  of  temper  that 
makes  us  tremble  for  the  future. 

‘  I,  tJc  H.  31,  the  first  si.x  years,  and  the  last 
twenty  months  old,  are  the  children  of  an 
intemperate  mother,  who,  on  our  remonstra¬ 
ting  w  ith  her  on  her  habit.s,  tLssured  us  that 
she  gave  liquor  to  these  children  that  they 
might  he  inured  to  it  early  !  And  that  the 
youngest  would  not  take  it  unle.ss  forced  to 
do  so!  'The  next  day,  on  speaking  to  the 
children  on  this  to  tliern  intensely  intcre.<t- 
ing  siil)ject,tlie  hoy  said,  “31iss  C — ,  I  don’t 
drink  rnm !  When  my  father  gives,  it  me,  J 
only  puts  my  tongue  in  it,  and  sets  the  tuni- 
liler  or  the  table!  I  only  makes  believe 
drink  it.” 

‘3i.  F.  is  a  lovely  little  girl,  whose  friend- 
lc,«s  appearance  attracted  our  attention. — 
.After  repeated  visits  to  her  home,  w  hich  we 
foiimi  constantly  locked,  we  succcedeil  in 
seeing  her  mother,  a  catholic,  who 
had  many  natural  fc.ars  which  we  removed. 
She  .said  she  was  forced  to  leave  her  home 
early  in  the  morning,  and  to  lock  her  poor 
child  out,  committing  her  to  the  mercy  of 
Heaven.  Now  she  labors  with  a  grateful 
heart. 

‘  F.  H.  came  to  u.s  a  month  ago,  covered 
with  vermin,  and  the  picture  of  all  miserable 
pas.sions  ;  hut  love  and  kindness  are  human¬ 
izing  tlie  heart  of  this  neglected  child,  and 
she  can  scarcely  he  forced  to  her  home, 
where  none  await  ever  for  her  food ;  she 
invari.'ihly  remains  with  us  until  the  school 
is  closed  for  the  niglit.’ 

JOSI.VII  HOLBROOK,;  f'ommittre 
AS-.V  RANI),  5  of  Arrangements. 


REPORT  OF  THE 

MASS.  LYCEUM. 

Another  .subject  as.signed  for  this  meeting 
will  firevent  a  report  of  the  progress  of  the 
Lyceum  caiuse  during  the  kxst  year.  It  may 
Ik*  observed,  however,  that  it  has  iM'en  much 
greater  than  in  any  tbrmcr  year.  In  most 
instances,  those  Lyceums  at  tirst  established 
have  Ix-comc  more,thoroiigh  and  more  sys¬ 
tematic  in  tlu'ir  chanicter,  and  of  course 
more  successful  in  their  opt'nitions.  A  know¬ 
ledge  «t  the  general  system  has  extended 
it-s  lf  over  the  whole  country,  and  iloiiri.^hing 
I.yccnnis  are  now  in  o|K^ration  in  all  the  states 
in  the  Fnioii.  It  i.s  found  by  ex|M‘rience  to 
lx*  peculiarly  fitted  to  new  or  thinly  si-ttled 
comitries,  and  has  hence  made  rapid  progress 
at  the  West  and  South  since  its  principles 
and  ojx.'ratious  have  been  understood. — 
Highly  interesting  and  prosj)erons  Lyceums 
have  Ix-en  e.stahlished  and  sustained,  where 
it  is  inqxissiblc  to  sustain  schools  for  daily 
iiistiuctioii. 

Nor  is  this  system  confined  to  oiir  own 
country.  It  ha.s  already  gone  into  successful 
o[K>ration  in  Alexieo,  South  America,  some 
of  the  AV'e.st  India  Islands,  in  Scotland,  Fng- 
land,  and  Franee  ;  and  bills  fiiir  to  jiresent  a 
common  ground  on  which  all  the  friends  of 
Fdiication  and  of  humanity  throughout  the 
civilized  and  civilizing  world  can  meet,  and 
coojierate  with  each  other  in  the  glorious 
cause  of  enlightening  an  ignorant  world,  of 
reforming  a  cornqit  world,  and  elevating  a 
fallen  world. 

'There  is  another  kind  of  exten-sion  thai; 
that  of  .sjiace  w  hich  the  I.yccmn  interest  and 


operations  have  taken  during  the  last  year, 
which  is  [leculiarly  satisfactory  and  anima¬ 
ting.  W  hile  on  the  one  hand  this  cause  has 
sjiread  over  our  whole  Fiiioii,  and  found  its 
way  into  other  countries  and  otlier  continents, 
on  the  other,  it  has  l>eeii  welcomed  into 
schools,  social  circles,  and  familie.s,  where  its 
results  are  still  more  ha|i|>y  and  cheering 
than  in  tJie  larger  and  more  lurmal  institu¬ 
tions. 

'The  formation  of  School  Lyceums  during 
the  last  year,  which  in  great  ngmliers  are 
jiriKlucing  tha  mo.st  unexjiected  and  truly 
animating  results,  may  lie  considered  as  al¬ 
most  tbrming  a  new  era  in  the  liistory  ofthe 
iiLstiiiirion,  and  of  education.  'These  volun¬ 
tary  as.<ocintions  connected  with  schools, 
have  not  only  ilone  much  to  awaken  interest 
and  invigorate  effort  in  the  business  of  irn- 
jirovement  among  the  members,  hut  tf'cy 
have  commenced  a  system  of  coojieralioii 
among  Lyceums  aniTschools  in  distant  jiarts 
of  the  country.  Hoth  the  Lyceums  and  the 
si'hools  of  31a.«sachtLs<‘tts  are  cooperating,  by 
way  of  exchanges,  w  itli  similar  institutions 
in  New  York  and  Georgia,  and  some  of  the 
states  at  the  .south.  A  course  of  exchanges 
has,  tiir  some  months  jiast,  been  carried  on 
Ix'twecn  a  Female  Seminary  in  the  vicinity 
of  Hoston  and  one  in  8a\aimah,  Geo.;  and 
it  has  not  yet  Ix-en  discovered  that  either  has 
adojited  or  cherished  any  jirincijile  of  iiulli- 
lication. 

8ome  school  Lj’ceum.s  have  been  orgr’n- 
ized  for  the  specific  object  of  doing  good — 
for  calling  into  exercise,  for  enlarging,  for 
educating  their  moral  facnltic.s.  'This  they 
do  by  hearing  or  giving  lectures  on  ethics 
or  moral  jiliilosophy.  For  as  they  believe 
ihat  lectures  on  gymnastics  will  do  much 
less  to  enlarge  and  strengthen  the  mn.«cles  of 
a  blacksmith’s  arm  than  vigorou.sly  ply¬ 
ing  the  hammer,  so  they  believe  the  moral 
jiowcrs  are  much  less  enlarged  and  enno¬ 
bled  by  healing  lectures,  or  by  saying  ‘  He 
ye  warmed  and  filled,’ than  by  doing  tilings 
that  are  needful.  Indeed  they  believe  that 
neither  tho  physical  nor  the  intellectual 
jiowers,  esfiecially  of  children,  can  he  en¬ 
larged  and  strengthened  with  any  thing  near 
the  rajiidity  or  the  success  a.s  the  moral  fac¬ 
ulties.  Nor  can  it  lie  doubted  for  it  moment, 
that  all  our  faculties  must  be  cultivated  and 
educated  by  the  sane  means — by  exercise. 

W'hen  it  is  known  and  generally  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  moral  charocter  constitutes  the 
highest  dignity,  the  only  real  excellence  ei¬ 
ther  in  man  or  his  Creator,  and  that  intel¬ 
lect,  unguided  and  unrestrained  by  moral 
jiower,  that  abused  intellect,  jiroduces  much 
the  greatest  jiart  of  the  mischief  and  the 
misery  iii  the  world,  even  a  faint  prospect 
that  those  princijiles  which  alone  can  form 
the  corneror  foundation  stone  on  which  any 
valuable  superstructure  can  be  erected  by 
the  hand  of  Education,  must  he  truly  ani¬ 
mating  to  every  jihilanthropist  and  every 
Christian. 

The  occasion  will  not  permit  our  enlarg¬ 
ing  upon  this  truly  fertile  and  animating 
topic,  nor  to  speak  of  this  or  other  jirinci- 
jilcs  of  the  Lyceum  .system  as  they  are  now 
ajiplied  in  schools,  in  families,  or  among 
farmers  and  mechanics,  or  other  producing 
classes.  Nor  can  we  detail  or  even  mention 
the  great  success  or  the  hajipy  results  of  nj>- 
prentices’  Lyceums,  some  of  which  have 
set  an  examjile  worthy  of  being  followed, 
even  by  tho.se  under  the  dignity  of  grey 
hairs  and  the  wisilom  gained  by  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  three  score  years. 

In  the  few  remaining  remarks  we  have  to 
make,  we  can  merely  advert  to  the  sjiecific 
object  of  this  meeting.  It  is  to  jiresent  one 
or  two  subjects  recommended  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Lyceum  for  general  cooperation 
among  the  friends  of  education  in  all  jiarts 
of  the  Union.  One  of  these  objects  thus 
recommended  is  collecting  cabinets  of  Nat¬ 
ural  History  for  the  use  of  Lyceums,  schools, 
and  familiosthroughout  our  country,  and  by 
these  collections  to  institute  a  .system  of 
exchanges  not  only  between  all  jiartsofour 
own  country,  hut  with  other  countries — 
with  Eitrojie,  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  islands 
of  the  sea. 

Another  object  recommended  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Lyceum  for  general  coojieratton 
among  state,  county,  and  tow'ii  Lyceums,  is 
the  jirocnritig  of  town  and  county  maps. 

As  these  tw'o  ohjets  have  already  made 
some  jiroffress  in  this  Commonwealth,  they 
are  jiarticularly  ajijirojiriate  as  subjects  of 
attention,  by  the  Massachusetts  Lyceum. 

AV  ith  these  general  and  brief  statemenLs 
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and  vie^vs,  the  attention  of  the  meeting  is 
cheerfully  resigned  to  others  who  may  he 
disposed  to  present  resolutions,  and  who 
are  nhle  to  do  more  ample  justice  to  this 
great  subject. 


Pa. s 910 NS  AND  Affections. 

Affections  are  modifications  of  pleasure 
and  pain,  arisitig  frotii  the  perception  of 
natural  good  or  evil,  according  to  the  cir- 
ctimsiances  in  which  they  occur  to  the  no¬ 
tice  of  the  tnind. 

'I'hey  are  sometimes  called  passions,  as 
ojtposed  to  actions ;  the  latter  being  jier- 
fectly  voluntary,  the  former  not  being  im¬ 
mediately  ilependent  on  the  will. 

Dr.  Cogan  makes  a  curiou.s,  and,  jierhaps, 
a  just  distinction  between  passion,  emotion, 
and  affection.  Passion  is  the  first  feeling 
of  which  the  mind  is  conscious,  from  some 
impulsive  cause  by  w'hich  it  is  wholly  act¬ 
ed  upon,  without  any  efforts  of  its  own,  ei¬ 
ther  to  solicit  or  to  esca|)e  the  impression. 
Kmotions  are  the  sensible  effects  produced 
by  the  impetus  of  the  pa-ssion  upon  the  cor¬ 
poreal  systetn.  ^'Iffections  signify  the  less 
violent,  more  deliberate,  and  more  perma¬ 
nent  impressions,  w  hether  pleasing  or  pain¬ 
ful,  whether  of  a  benevolent  or  malevolent 
character. 

The  primary,  or  general  passions,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dr.  Hartley’s  distribution  of  them,  are 
ten;  five  grateful,  and  five  ungrateful. 

Of  the  five  gratefid  passions,  the  first  is 
love,  which  arises  from  the  contemplation 
of  good  in  the  abstract. — 2.  Desire,  wliich 
is  love  excited  so  as  to  put  tis  upon  action. 
— 3.  Hope,  which  arises  from  the  probabil¬ 
ity  of  attaining  absent  good.-^4.  Joy,  from 
the  possession  of  the  present  good. — And 
5,  Phasing  recollection,  w  hich  takes  place 
win  n  the  object  is  withdrawn,  and  keeps 
up  hive  to  it. 

'I'lie  five  ungrateful  primary  passions 
correspiinding  with  the  five  grateful  ones, 
and  excite.l  by  the  perception  of  evil  in 
sitnilar  circmnstance."-,  are  hatred,  aversion, 
that  is  active  hatred,  fear,  grief  and  dis¬ 
pleasing  recollection.  , 

'file  affections  arc  arranged  by  Dr.  Hart¬ 
ley,  under  six  general  classes,  viz.  iiimgina- 
tion,  ambition,  self-interest,  sympathy,  the- 
opathy,  and  the  moral  sense. 

First,  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  imagin¬ 
ation  :  these  ari.se  from  the  percejuion  of 
natural  or  artificial  beauty  or  deformity, 
ami  are  distinguished  into  seven  kinds: — 
I.  Those  pleasures  which  ari.se  from  the 
beauty  of  the  natural  world. — 2.  From  the 
w  orks  of  art. — 3.  From  the  liberal  arts  of 
music,  painting,  and  jioetry. — 1.  From  the 
sciences. — 5.  From  beauty  of  person. — 
fi.  From  wit  and  humor. — 7.  The  pains 
w  Inch  arise  frotn  gross  absurdity,  inconsis¬ 
tency,  or  deformity. 

Secondly,  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  am¬ 
bition,  which  arise  from  the  ojiinions  of 
others  concerning  us  ;  the  sense  of  honor 
and  of  shame.  These  respect,!.  External 
advantages  or  disadvantages  ;  the  princijial 
of  these  are  fine  clothes,  riches,  titles,  and 
high  birth;  with  their  tipposites,  rags,  pov¬ 
erty,  obscurity,  and  low  birth. — 2.  llodily 
perfections  atid  imperfections ;  these  are 
lieauty,  strength  and  health  ;  or  deformitj", 
imliecility,  and  disea.se. — .3.  Intellectual  ac¬ 
complishments  and  defects;  these  are  sa¬ 
gacity,  memory,  invention,  wit,  learning  ; 
and  their  o|)pusites,  folly,  duhiess,  and  ig¬ 
norance. — 4.  Virtue  atid  vice;  namely,  pie¬ 
ty,  benevolence,  courage,  temperance,  chas¬ 
tity,  humility ;  and  the  vices  contrary  to 
these. 

Thirdly,  The  pleasures  and  pains  of 
self-interest ;  arising  from  the  possession  or 
want  of  the  means  of  happiness  ;  and  se¬ 
curity  from,  or  subjection  to,  the  hazards  of 
mis«;ry.  Self-interest  is  of  three  kinds. — 

1.  (Jross  self-interest,  or  the  cool  pursuit  of 
the  means  whereby  the  [fleasures  of  sen¬ 
sation,  imagination,  and  amliition,  are  to  be 
attained,  and  their  pains  avoided;  of  this 
the  chief  species  is  the  love  of  money. — 

2.  Refined  self-interest,  or  the  deliberate 
pursuit  of  the  means  that  relate  to  the 
pleasures  and  pains  ofsympathy,  theopathy, 
and  the  moral  sense ;  when  religion,  virtue, 
and  benevolence,  are  practi.sed  with  an  e.\- 
plicit  view  to  our  own  happiness. — 3.  Ra¬ 
tional  self-interest,  or  the  pursuit  of  the 
greatest  possible  happiness,  without  any 
possible  partiality  to  this  or  that  kind  of 
happiness,  means  of  hapffiness,  &c.  liiis 
is  the  same  tiling  with  the  abstract  desire  of 
happiness  and  aversion  to  misery,  w  hich  is 
not,  however,  a  universal  affection,  though 
commonly  believed  to  be  such.  The  iiopes 
and  fears  relating  to  a  future  state,  or  to 
^eath,  are  of  this  kind. 

Fourthly,  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  sj’m- 
pathy,  th<a  is,  tliose  which  arise  from  the 
pleasures  and  pains  of  our  fellow'  creatures. 
Of  these  there  are  four  classes : 

1.  Those  by  wiiicli  we  rejoice  at  tlie 


happiness  of  others  ;  these  are  sociality,  be¬ 
nevolence,  generosity,  gratitude. — Sociality 
is  tlie  pleasure  we  take  in  the  company  and 
conversation  of  others,  and  particularly  of 
our  friends  and  acquaintance,  and  is  at¬ 
tended  with  affability,  complaisance,  and 
candor.  In  children,  it  is  generated  by  the 
preponderance  of  pleasure  which  they  re¬ 
ceive  from,|or  in  company  with,  others,  and 
the  same  cause  generally  operates  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  same  effect  through  life.  Renev- 
olence  is  that  pleasing  affection  which  en¬ 
gages  us  to  promote  the  welfare  of  others 
to  the  best  of  our  powers.  It  rises  from 
sources  simiiar  to  sociality,  and  it  is  cher¬ 
ished  by  the  high  degree  of  esteem  annex- 
etl  to  it,  and  the  advantages  it  procures, 
(generosity  is  an  affection  which  disposes 
us  to  forego  great  pleasures,  or*  to  endure 
great  pains,  for  the  benefit  of  others  ;  it  is 
benevolence  in  a  high  degree. — Gratitude 
is  benevolence  exercised  towards  a  bene¬ 
factor. 

2.  Those  by  wliich  we  grieve  for  the 
misery  of  others :  these  are  compassion 
and  mercy.  Compassion  is  the  uneasiness 
which  a  man  feels  at  the  misery  of  another. 
It  is  generated  in  children  by  those  ex¬ 
pressions  of  pain  in  others  which  excite 
similar  feelings  in  themselves ;  by  the  pains 
taken  to  excite  the  sympathy  of  children 
when  parents,  attendants  and  others,  are 
suffering  ;  by  the  restraints  they  often  un¬ 
dergo  from  the'nneasine.ss  and  pains  of  oth¬ 
ers  ;  and  in  adults,  it  is  confirmed  by  irri¬ 
tability  of  nerves,  by  great  similar  trials 
and  afflictions,  by  benevolence  to  suffering 
friends,  by  the  esteem  and  praise  annexed 
to  it,  and  the  like.  Mercy  is  compa.s.sioii 
exercised  to  an  object  that  has  forfeited 
his  title  to  the  continuance  of  hnppiiies.s,  or 
to  the  removal  of  misery,  by  some  demerit, 
particularly  against  ourselves. 

3.  Those  by  which  we  rejoice  at  the  mis¬ 
ery  of  others;  these  are  moroseness,  anger, 
revenge,  jealousy,  cruelty,  and  malice, 
^loroseiiess,  peevishness,  and  .severity,  arise 
from  w  hatever  makes  disagreeable  impre.s- 
sions  upon  the  mind,  while  our  fellow- 
creatures,  or  their  ideas,  are  ])resent  with 
us.  Anger  is  a  sudden  start  of  psssion,  by 
Wliich  men  wish  and  endeavor  harm  to  oth¬ 
ers.  Revenge  rejoices  in  it  when  done. 
Anger  is  generated  by  the  desire  to  prevent 
harm  to  ourselves,  which  leads  us  to  threat¬ 
en  it  to  others,  to  desire  their  harm,  and  so 
to  inllict  it ;  but  in  proportion  as  a  correct 
moral  sense  gains  its  due  inllueuce  over  us, 
anger  is  restricted  to  voluntary  agents  who 
inieiitionally  injure  us,  and  proportioned  to 
the  degree  of  injury  leceived.  Malice  de- 
liherately  wishes  the  misery  of  others.  Cru- 
L'lty  delights  in  the  view  and  infliction  of 
it,  without  the  consideration  of  injury  re¬ 
ceived.  These  are  habits  of  mind.  They 
originate  in  anger  indulged  and  gratified, 
and  are  most  apt  to  rise  in  the  minds  of  the 
proud,  the  selfish,  and  the  timorous.  Jeal¬ 
ousy  arises  from  the  suspicion  of  a  rival  in 
the  affections  of  a  person  of  the  other  sex. 
It  is  a  species  of  anger. 

4.  Those  affections  by  which  we  grieve 
for  the  happiness  of  others,  are  emulation 
and  envy.  Tiiese  arise  from  the  eager  de¬ 
sire  of  riches,  honor,  power,  &c.  which 
leads  us  to  think,  that  our  ha[)piness  is  di¬ 
minished  by  what  others  enjoy. 

5.  The  jileasures  and  pains  of  theopathy, 
or  those  which  arise  from  the  contempla¬ 
tion  ofGod,of  his  attributes,  and  of  our  re¬ 
lation  to  him.  These  are  love  and  fear. 
Love  is  a.ssociated  w'ith  gratitude,  confi¬ 
dence,  and  resignation.  It  is  produced  by 
the  contemplation  of  divine  bounty  and  be¬ 
nignity  ;  and  it  is  supported  and  increased 
by  the  consciousness  of  upright  intentions, 
the  hope  of  future  rewanl,  by  prayer,  con¬ 
versation,  and  coiitemplatiDn.  The  love  of 
God  rises  in  jiart  from  interested  motives ; 
but  when  all  the  sources  of  it  coalesce,  it 
becomes  as  disinterested  as  any  other  affec¬ 
tion,  and  may  rise  to  such  a  height  as  to 
prevail  over  all  other  desires,  interested  or 
disinterested.  Enthusiasm  is  .a  mistaken 
persua.«ion  of  any  person  that  he  is  a  pecu¬ 
liar  favorite  with  CJod,  and  that  he  receives 
supernatural  marks  thereof.  It  is  a  degen¬ 
eration  of  love.  The  fear  of  (4od  arises 
from  a  view  of  the  evils  of  life,  the  threat- 
enings  of  scripture,  the  sense  of  guilt,  the 
infinity  of  the  divine  attributes,  from 
prayer,  meditation  and  the  like.  When 
restrained  within  proper  limits,  it  is  awe 
and  reverence  ;  w’hen  excessive,  or  not  du¬ 
ly  regarded,  it  degenerates  into  supersti¬ 
tion,  or  atheism.  Siipei’stition  is  a  mista¬ 
ken  opinion  concerning  the  severity  and 
punishments  of  God.  magnifying  these  in 
respect  of  ourselves  or  others.  Atheism  is 
speculative  or  practical.  Speculative  athe¬ 
ism  denies  the  existence  of  God.  Practi¬ 
cal  atheism  is  the  neglect  of  God  ;  thinking 
of  him  seliloni  and  with  reluctance  ;  disre¬ 
garding  him  in  actions,  though  not  denying 
him  in  words.  Both  kinds  may  be  sup¬ 


posed  often  to  proceed  from  a  sense  of 
guilt,  and  consequent  fear  of  God,  producing 
aversion  to  him. 

(I.  The  ideasures  and  pains  of  the  moral 
sense,  excited  by  the  contemplation  of 
moral  beauty  and  ileformity. — The  moral 
sense  is  the  disinterested  approbation  of 
jiiety,  benevolence,  and  self-government  in 
ourselves  anil  others,  and  the  correspond¬ 
ent  disapprobation  of  vice.  It  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  education  and  mental  disci|)line;  it 
leads  to  the  pure  love  of  God  and  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  universal  virtue. — Scrupulosity  is  a 
degeneration  of  the  moral  sense,  which 
arises  from  a  consciousness  of  guilt,  and  an 
erroneous  method  of  reasoning. 


NATURAL  PHENOMENA. 

Lunar  Rainbow. 

This  iris  lunaris  being  so  rarely  seen,  that 
Dr.  Plot  tells  us,  that  several  learned  and 
observing  men,  never  saw  one  in  their  lives, 
and  that  Aristotle  himself  observed  only 
two  in  above  fifty  years ;  the  ensuing  ac¬ 
count,  which  I  had  from  a  gentleman  of 
great  veracity  and  iugenuity,  will  be  the 
more  acceptable. 

He  was  lately  in  Derbyshire,  where,  on 
Christmas  last,  at  ChapweU  Hall,  and  walk¬ 
ing  towards  Patterson  Green,  about  eight 
o’clock  in  the  evening,  he  observed,  with 
great  satisfaction,  the  bow,  which  the  moon 
had  fixed  in  the  clouds ;  .she  had  then 
passed  her  full  about  twenty  four  hours ; 
the  evening  had  been  rainy,  but  the  clouds 
were  dispci>ed,  and  the  moou  shone  pretty 
clear.  The  iris  was  more  remarkable  than 
that  which  Dr.  Plot  observed  at  Oxford,  the 
23d  of  November,  1(57.1 ;  that  being  only  of 
a  white  color,  but  this  had  all  the  colors  of 
the  solar  iris,  exceedingly  beautiful  and 
distinct,  only  faint  in  comparison  with  those 
we  see  in  the  day  ;  as  must  necessarily  be 
the  case,  both  from  the  different  beams 
that  cause  it,  and  the  dispositions  of  the 
mediutn.  What  puzzled  him  the  most, 
w.as  the  largeness  of  the  arc,  which  was 
not  much  less  than  that  of  the  sun,  .as  the 
different  dimensions  of  their  bodies,  and 
their  respective  distances  from  the  earth 
seem  to  require  ;  but  as  to  its  entireness 
and  beauty  of  its  color,  it  was  surpassing. 
It  continued  about  ten  minutc.s,  before  the 
inter|)osition  of  a  cloud  hindered  his  fur¬ 
ther  observations. — {Gal.  of  .\at.  and  ,  lrt. 


For  tlie  Family  Lyceum. 

Mr.  IIoldrook — I  stated  to  you  in  the  course 
of  the  winter  pa.st,  that  I  had  a  small  school  in 
my  study  ;  it  consisted  of  young  gentlemen  and 
ludie.s  almost  entirely  :  and  the  object  of  this  com¬ 
munication  is  to  inform  you,  as  a  patron  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  of  the  very  great  advantages  we  have 
derived  from  your  School  Ap[)aratus  and  ‘  Easy 
Lessons  in  (Geometry.’  Tliey  have  given  an  in¬ 
terest  to  my  school,  whiuii  I  am  conlident  it 
would  have  been  wholly  out  of  my  power  to 
have  made  them  feel  in  any  other  way.  At  the 
same  time  1  have  enabled  them  by  means  of  these 
to  solve  mathematical  problems  w  hich  I  am  very 
sure  not  one  teacher  of  a  common  school  in  ten 
in  this  region  can  solve.  The  great  value  ol 
this  apparatus  consists  in  its  making  very  useful, 
and  what  have  been  considered  very  intricate 
branches,  easy  and  pleasant.  Certain  1  am  tiial 
there  must  be  a  great  revolution  in  our  Com¬ 
mon  Schools,  and  I  am  determined  to  do  all  that 
in  me  lies  to  bring  it  about.  Your  appaiatus  I 
am  going  to  exhibit  wherever  1  can  in  our 
schools,  and  I  have  no  idea  that  our  children 
must  always  drag  along  in  the  way  they’  have 
done.  Years  and  years  of  the  very  best  part  of 
life  are  lost,  and  when  for  the  time  many  ought 
to  be  teachers,  we  find  them  still  unacquainted 
with  the  very  first  principles  of  education. — 
The  subject  is  engrossing  much  of  my  feeling; 
and  it  .seems  to  me  sometimes  that  I  could  learn 
a  .school  more — that  is,  give  them  more  good  ideas 
in  one  hour,  than  half  of  our  schoolmasters  give 
them  in  a  whole  winter. 

Your  ‘  P5asy  Lessons  ’  are  invaluable.  They 
fill  up  a  place  that  in  common  school  education 
has  always  been  left  vacant.  I  could  wi.sh  this 
little  book  were  enlarged  to  double  its  present 
size — and  I  have  no  doubt  you  would  do  well  to 
sell  it  as  a  separate  thing  from  your  apparatus. 
My  youth  who  have  finished  their  arithmetic 
have  taken  up  this  little  work  with  great  appa¬ 
rent  pleasure — and  I  am  bold  to  say  they  have 
got  more  know  ledge  of  mensuration  of  cubes, 
and  angles  and  surfaces,  &,c.  in  one  week,  than 
they  would  have  obtained  in  a  common  school  in 
a  whole  year.  It  is  of  supreme  importance  to 
learn  youth  to  think  ;  to  judge  for  them.“elves, 
and  not, , as  has  been  too  much. the  case,  treat 
them  as  mere  passive  receivers — machines  to 
move  only  as  they  are  acted  upon. 

]  intend  to  proceed  as  soon  as  my  health  will 
permit  (w  hich  is  now  poor)  and  form  a  Lyceum. 
If  you  could  write  and  let  me  know  the  best 
manner  of  conducting  this  institution  in  a  small' 
pari.sh,  I  should  esteem  it  a  favor.  Somethingof 
this  kind  must  be  done,  here  and  throughout  our 
country  ;  or  after  all  our  sabbath  schools  and  be¬ 
nevolent  institutions,  our  country  is  undone. — 
There  are  ten  thousand  causes  in  operation  to 
corrupt  the  minds  of  the  young — but  if  we  can 


once  turn  their  minds  and  get  them  interested  iit 
things  useful,  we  may  hope  under  God  that  we 
can  resist  and  etiectually  counteract  the  demor¬ 
alizing  infiuence  which  is  daily  exerted  on  their 
minds.  c.  n.- 


An  Address  delivered  before  the  Teachers  of 

Howard  Sunday  School,  September,  1832.  By 

a  Teacher.  Boston  :  B.  H.  Green,  1^2. 

We  cheerfully  respond  to  the  views  expressed  in 
the  following  extract  from  the  Essayist. 

We  are  happy  in  having  an  opportunity  to 
speak  of  another  prorluction  of  the  author  of  the 
address  delivered  before  the  Hancock  Sunday 
School,  which  we  noticed  some  time  since.  We 
allude  to  that  indefatigable  laborer  in  the  cause 
of  Christian  benevolence,  Mr.  Frederick  T.  Gray.. 

This  address  has  the  appearance  of  being 
written  in  haste,  and  put  to  press  without  the  re¬ 
vision  of  the  author,  as  there  are  a  number  of 
small  errors,  and  faults  in  the  construction  of 
sentences,  which  doubtless  he  would  otherwise 
have  corrected :  but  good  judgment  is  percep¬ 
tible  in  the  arrangement,  and,  on  the  whole,  it 
may  be  said  to  be  well  written.  Mr.  Gray  is  at 
present,  however,  more  of  a  man  than  a  writer ; 
he  is  a  doer  more  than  a  speaker  of  the  word. — 
He  is  a  well-informed,  warm-heated,  zealous 
and  devoted  friend  of  humanity.  Extensive 
business  pursuits,  and  active  benevolent  duties, 
have  hitherto  prevented  his  devoting  particular 
attention  to  literary  acquisitions;  but  he  has 
shown  Considerable  talent  even  in  this  depart¬ 
ment,  and  we  are  glad  to  learn  that  he  is  about 
to  commence  a  regular  cour.se  of  study  W'here 
he  will  be  free  from  the  disadvantages  which 
have  to  this  time  attended  his  course. 

To  one  who  feels  in  any  degree  as  Mr.  Gray 
feels,  the  production  before  us  must  abound  with 
interest.  In  it  is  unfolded  the  heart  of  a  faithful 
and  devoted  teacher ;  it  contains  the  thoughts 
of  an  intelligent  and  studious  teacher;  it  fur¬ 
nishes  counsel  and  advice  from  an  experienced 
and  effectual  teacher:  and  affords  the  strongest 
encouragement  to  seek  the  reward  of  him  who 
lays  aside  every  weight,  and  presses  forward  to¬ 
wards  the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling 
of  every  Sabbath  School  Teacher. 

We  hail  w  ith  great  satisfaction  the  placing  of 
Mr.  Gray  at  the  head  of  the  Y  oung  Men’s  Be¬ 
nevolent  Society  of  this  city.  This  event  will 
afford  both  him  and  that  praiseworthy  association 
more  ample  opportunity  for  prosecuting  their 
benevoh'Ut  objects  than  they  have  heretofore 
posse.ssed. 


NATURAL  THEOLOGY. 


3Iotiier.  Y"oii  have  seen  the  bones  of 
some  animals,  rny  son,  have  you  not? 

Robf.rt.  Oh  !  yes,  mother,  I  have  often 
seen  them,  when  we  have  had  meat,  at 
dinner,  or  tiirkics  and  fowls.  Y’oii  know 
you  sometimes  give  me  the  leg  of  a  fowl, 
which  you  call  tlie  drumstick;  but  it  looks 
only  a  very  little  like  one. 

M.  Well,  then:  are  a  great  many  bones 
in  your  arm  and  hand,  and  you  can  feel 
them,  through  the  flesh,  with  your  hand. 
Here  is  a  drawing  of  the  bones  in  your  arm 
and  hand. 

Y’’ou  see,  from  the  shoulder  (a,)  to  the 
elbow  (b,)  there  is  only  one  bone ;  but,  from 
the  elbow  to  the  wrist,  there  are  two  bones. 

The  bone  (c,)  is  called  the  shoulder-bone. 
The  bone  (d,)  which  joins  the  wrist,  on  the 
side  where  the  thumb  is,  is  called  the 
radius.  The  bone  (e,)  which  joins  the 
wrist,  on  the  side  where  the  little  finger  is, 
is  called  the  ulna. 

Y'ou  must  remember  these  names,  Robert 

R.  I  will  try  mother  ;  the  shoulder-bone ; 
— the  radius; — the  ulna. 

M.  I  shall  first  explain  to  you,  my  son 
about  the  joint  of  the  arm,  at  the  shoulder. 

R.  What  is  a  joint,  mother  ?  I  know 
where  the  joints  are  ;  for  I  have  joints  in 
my  thumb  and  fingers^,  so  that  I  can  bend 
and  move  them,  a  great  many  different 
ways.  But  the  joint  is  covered  with  flesh, 
and  I  cannot  see  it.  What  is  it  like  ? 

M.  There  are  different  kinds  of  joints  in 
the  body,  my  son.  Some  are  something 
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like  the  hingt  of  a  door,  wliicli  may  be 
called,  the  joint  of  a  door;  by  the  help  of 
which,  the  door  can  be  made  to  o|>eti  and 
shut.  You  see  it  can  move  only  one  way, 
backwards  and  forwards. 

The  jofnts  of  your  lingers,  and  the  joints 
at  your  elbows,  are  hinge-joints. 

By  the  help  of  them  you  can  shut  and 
open  your  lingers;  and,  if  your  elbow  is 
leaning  on  a  table,  you  can  let  your  hand  go 
down  to  the  table,  and  raise  it  up  again,  so 
as  to  have  it  touch  your  shoulder.  This 
joint,  like  the  hinge  on  the  door,  can  move 
only  one  way. 

Go,  and  look  at  the  hinge  of  the  door. 
You  will  see,  that  one  part  of  the  hinge, 
which  is  fastened  on  to  the  d»or,  tits  into 
the  otiier  part  of  the  hinge  which  is  fastened 
on  to  the  door-post,  so  as  to  move  in  it,  and 
thus  let  the  door  move.  These  two  parts 
of  the  hinge,  moving  the  one  in  the  other, 
may  he  called  a  joint,  and  they  are  fastened 
together  by  an  iron  pin,  or  piece  of  wire. 

This  iron  pin  passes  through  them-,  up 
and  down,  and  keeps  them  together  ;  so  that 
there  is  no  danger  of  the  door’s  falling 
down,  or  getting  out  of  its  place. 

In  the  same  way,  in  our  bodies,  where 
there  are  joints,  the  end  of  one  bone  tits  on 
to  the  end  of  another  bone,  and  is  fastened 
to  it,  (not  with  a  pin,  but)  by  something  like 
very  strong,  tough  threads,  or  cords  ;  and, 
by  something  like  a  little  bag,  which  goes 
all  round  the  ends  of  the  two  bones  ;  so  tliat 
it  helps,  with  the  cords,  to  kce|)tliem  firmly 
together,  and  they  move  easily,  without  any 
danger  of  getting  out  of  their  place.  The 
ends  of  the  bones  do  not  quite  touch  each 
other.  The  end  of  each  bone  is  covered 
with  something  softer  than  the  bone,  but  not 
so  soft  as  flesh.  Y'ou  sometimes  see  It  on 
the  bones  of  meat,  at  dinner,  and  it  is  called 
gristle.  It  is  very  tough  and  ditiicult  to  be 
broken,  and  is  a  little  elastic,  something  like 
india-rubber. 

This  gristle  keeps  the  hard  bones  from 
jarring,*  and  rubbing  again.st  each  other, 
which  would  be  very  unpleasant.  Besides, 
without  this  gristle,  the  bones  would  not 
move  so  easily,  and  they  would  he  likely  to 
wear  away,  we  use  them  so  constantly,  and 
so  much. 

You  8«.‘e,  Robert,  that  God  shows  you,  in 
the  way  in  which  lie  has  mailb  your  arm 
and  hand,  His  great  wisdom,  and  power, 
and  goodness. 

Kven  one  single  joint,  which  I  have  been 
telling  you  abc.it,  shows  the  wonderful 
design,  and  contrivance,  and  skill  of  God. 

U.  It  does,  indeed,  mother. 

IB.  But,  my  son,  there  is  something 
about  a  joint,  which  is  yet  more  wonderful. 

R.  VVhat  is  that,  mother? 

IM.  What  do  people  have  to  do  to  the 
wheels  of  their  wagons,  after  they  have  run 
some  time,  and  begin  to  go  haril  and  slow, 
and  make  a  creaking,  and  unpleasant  noise  ? 

R.  They  have  to  grease  them.  And  do 
you  not  remember,  mother,  that  you  put  a 
little  sweet  oil  into  tiie  joint  of  my  knife, 
the  other  day,  and  how  easy  it  made  it  open 
and  sl^it.  I  coulil  hanlly  ojien  it,  before. 

iM.  Well,  my  son,  there  is  something  a 
little  like  sweet  .oil,  only  a  great  deal  more 
smooth,  which  is  constantly  softening  those 
parts  of  the  joints  which  move  against  each 
other,  and  making  them  slippery,  so  that 
they  move  easily  and  pleasantly. 

This_/oin/-ei7  is  made  inside  of  the  little 
clastic  bag,  which,  I  told  you,  goes  all  round 
the  ends  of  the  two  bones,  at  the  joint. 
The  bag  holds  the  oil,  and  keeps  it  from 
running  out. 

If  there  is  disease  in  the  joint,  and  this 
oil  is  not  made,  the  join  .becomes  stjtV,  and 
one  bone  creaks  upoti  another,  and  t'eels 
very  uncomfortable. 

Now,  (Jod  has  made  our  joints  so  skilfully, 
and  so  well,  that  the  joints  of  most  persons 
go  safely  atid  plea.santly  all  their  lives,  and 
never  get  out  of  order. 

And  when  we  consider  that  there  are 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  hones  in  our 
bodies,  connected  together  by  various  joints; 
and  how  often  we  move  most  of  these  joints 
even  in  one  day ;  and  how  many. millions, 
and  millions,  and  million.^,  of  times,  an  old 
man  has  moved  them,  from  the  time  that  he 
was  a  little  infant, — is  it  not  w'onderful,  how 
long  and  how  well  they  last! 

W1  lat  man  could  make  a  hinge  of  a  door, 
or  a  wheel  of  a  wagon,  that  would  move  so 
often,  and  wear  so  long,  without  having  any 
thing  done  to  it  to  keep  it  in  order  ! 

We  have  often  to  gre.ase  the  wheels  of 
our  wagons,  and,  sometimes,  to  put  in  new 
spokes,  and  get  new  wheels  made;  and  we 
have  to  oil  the  hinges  of  our  doors,  and, 
sometime.s,  the  sarews  work  out,  and  the 
hinges  grow  loose,  and  we  have  to  put  them 
in  order,  or  get  new  ones. , 

Bnt  we  take  no  care  of  our  joints.  We 
hardly  ever  think  about  them  God  has 
made  them  to  keep  on  going  well ;  and,  in 


doing  this,  what  wonderful  dt^sigti,  and 
contrivance,  and  skill  lie  has  shown  ! 

R.  Mother,  I  am  sure,  that  one  joint  is 
e^fougk  to  make  any  body  believe  that  there  is 
d  God,  and  that  He  made  our  bodies  and 
souls. — [Gallaudett.  * 
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KKMAKKS  FOR  FEBRUARY  1832. 

1.  These  observations  have  l)een  taken  three  times 
a  day,  viz.  at  8  .V.  .Al. ;  2  and  G  P.  M. 

2.  .Mean  of  iliree  daily  observation  for  the  month 
59”;  3”  warmer  than  January.  5Ia.\.  738  on  the 
18lh  and  19th.  .Min.  12°  on  the  8ih. 

3.  Ther.  Ex.  at  8  o’clock,  A.  -M.  Max.  708  on  the 
19th.  .Alin.  38°  on  the  8th.  AlcanSo”. 

■1.  Ther.  Ex.  at  2  o’clock,  P.  Al.  Max.  78°  on  the 
19th.  Min.  18°  on  the  2.5th.  Alean  C5°. 

5.  Ther.  Ex.  at  t!  o’clock,  P.  AI.  Alax.  71°  on  the 
19th.  Min.  38°  on  the  8th.  Alean  58". 

6.  There  have  been  6  rains  during  the  month,  viz. 
on  the  2d,  20ih,  ‘.’3<l,  24lh,  2Gth  ami  27th.  Very  little 
rain  has  fallen  for  February.  Two  weeks  in  succes¬ 
sion  without  any  rain. 

7.  Winds  have  Ixsen  N.  VV’.  3  days  ;  N.  \.  E.  9 
days;  S.  E.  7  day.s  ;  y.  \V’.  7  days.  The  weather 
has  been  decidediy  clear  1 1  days,  variable  G,  cloudy  8. 

8.  Febntarv  lias  lieen  unusually  pleasant.  The 
health  of  Savannali  continues  to  In;  good. 

('Iiiilhavt  XciKhmy.  \V.  11  AV'. 


Teachers’  Meeting. 

The  objects,  plans,  and  operations  of  the 
School  .Agent  Society,  and  of  the  meeting  of 
Teachers  at  .Andover, on  AVednesday  next,  can 
be  fully  learnt  by  any  friends  of  education  w  ho 
will  meet  at  the  C'oliimbiau  Hall  on  Tuesday ,at  10 
o’clock,  A.  M.  and  at  3,  P.  AI. 

They  catt  also  have  an  opportunity  to  witness 
an  explanation  of  the  Family  and  School  Appa¬ 
ratus,  and  some  of  tfie  elementary  specimens  in 
Geology,  with  a  view  to  Family  and  Sclioo! 
Cabinets. 

Yovng  Men’s  Benevolent  Society. 

AVe  have  omitted  too  long  to  notice  an  Address 
delivered  before  the  Society  above-named.  It 
is  truly  an  excellent  address  both  in  letter  and 
in  spirit.  The  views  presented  in  it  are  purely 
benevolent — they  are  benevolence  put  into  prac¬ 
tice — benevolence  of  the  heart,  not  of  the  head 
— *-1n  deed,  not  in  word — in  life,  not  in  the  closet 
— the  sum  and  substance  ot  life,  not  an  occasional 
act — of  the  w  hole  world,  nonif  a  few  individ¬ 
uals. 

AVe  understand  that  this  praiseworthy  eflbrt 
Was  by  Mr.  He.nry  T.  Tuckerm.vn,  who, 
though  scarce  twenty  years  old,  sets  a  worthy 
example  in  his  life  for  the  imitation  of  thousands 
of  three  times  as  many  years. 

One  Cent  a.nd  the  American  Union. 

I.N  the  United  States  are  about  four  million 
of  children.  One  cent  from  each  of  these  might 
procure  a  copy  of  Hall’s  Lectures  on  School 
Keeping,  as  a  present  to  every  teacher  in  the 
Union  That  would  improve  them  by  enlight¬ 
ening  their  minds,  and  still  more  by  enlarging 
their  hearts. 

One^cent  a  week  each,  or  liftj-  cents  a  j'ear, 
would  amount  to  two  million  of  dollars.  That 
would  furni.-ih  a  set  of  .\pparatus  ami  a  Juvenile 
Library  to  each  of  the  fii'ty  thousand  schools  in 
the  Union.  'I'he  apparatus  and  books  would 
have  a  direct  influence  upon  every  child,  and 
an  indirect  influence  upon  most  ot  the  parents, 
and  many  other  friends  of  the  children  compos¬ 
ing  these  schools. 

AVhocan  doubt  that  this  measure  may  be  adopt¬ 
ed  to  a  great  extent  without  difiiculty  :  and  it 
adopted,  who  w  ill  doubt  its  acting  as  a  powerful, 
if  not  an  indissoluble  cement  ot  the  American 
U  nion  .’ 

Query.  AVould  it  not  be  well  for  every  pa¬ 
rent,  teacher,  and  child,  who  thinks  the  exper¬ 
iment  a  good  one,  to  unite  their  aid  to  try  it 


Litti.l  Fiiii.osophek. — The  work  under  Lie 
above  tide,  designed  to  lead  children  to  think  and 
reason  about  cominon  tkingi,  is  already  extensively 
known  to  American  teachers  and  parents.  Our  pres¬ 
ent  object  is  to  call  attention  to  a  revised  edition, 
considerably  improved  on  the  original  plan,  by  the 
author,  Rev.  Jacob  Abbott.  An  important  feature  of 
this  work,  esjtecially  of  tlie  present  edition,  is  the 
natural  order  and  arrangement  of  the  subjects;. or 
an  order  coinciding  with  the  natural  progress  of  the 
infantile  and  juvenile  miml. 

The  first  subject  presented,  is  shape,  or  the  forms 
and  figures  of  objects  which  are  most  commonly  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  minds  of  children.  Then  comes  color, 
hardness,  weight,  light,  icc. 

We  have  many  times  suggested  the  fact,  that  the 
form  of  objects  occupied  more  of  the  early  attention 
of  children,  than  any  thing  else,  and  of  course  that  it 
is  mlural  and  projier  to  give  them  aid  in  that,  as  one 
of  the  first  facilities  in  educating  children. 

Uoiinccted  with  observing  the  shape  of  different  ob¬ 
jects  or  figures,  is  forming  them  upon  slates,  or  cut¬ 
ting  them  from  paper,  which  is  also  presented  |p  * 
the  attention  of  parents  and  teachers,  and  particularly 
to  the  practise  of  children,  botii  at  home  and  at  school. 

AVe  are  sure  it  would  be  economy,  not  merely  for 
the  fifty  thousand  schools,  but  for  the  two  million  of 
families  in  the  United  States,  each  to  secure  a  copy 
of  this  w  ork. 


ASTRONOMY. 


The  Solar  System. 


hollies  constituting  the  solar  system,  and 
ntimeil  several  of  the  hoilies  heloiiging  to 
these  classes.  We  also  referred  to  a  law 
which  regulates  them  and  all  other  liodies, 
and  every  particle  of  matter  in  the  universe. 

As  the  elementary  princijiles  and  the  el¬ 
ementary  operations  regulating  the  heavens 
are  highly  de.serving  of  our  familiar  ac- 
ipiaintance,  hoth  on  account  of  their  sim¬ 
plicity  and  grandetir,  and  their  connection 
with  ;dl  parts  of  the  science,  we  will  now 
present  two  of  them  distinctly.  They  are 
gravitation  and  motion.  Both  of  these  liave 
inherent  in  them  an  impulse  or  a  power 
which  separately  and  comhined  produce  the 
most  suhlime  and  the  most  important  ope-  . 
rations  in  the  physical  universe.  It  is  by 
these  two  forces, gravitation  and  motion,  that 
the  planets  move  in  circular  orbits  round  the 
sun, and  the  moons  in  similar  orbits  round  the 
planeLs.  By  the  force  of  gravitation  e.xert- 
ed  by  the  sun  upon  the  planets,  they  are 
kept  from  moving  directly  forward  in 
straight  lines,  which  they  and  all  moving 
bodies  must  do  unless  some  other  force  turns 
them  from  their  course.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  no  other  force  bnt  that  of  gravitation  of 
the  sun  acted  upon  the  planets,  they  must 
of  course  move  directly  to  the  sun,  and  thus 
lose  their  circular  or  eliptical  orbits. — 
But  when  b^th  are  comhined,  the  power  of 
gravitation  e.xerted  by  the  sun  to  keep  them 
from  flying  oft’  in  tangents,  and  the  power 
of  motion  urging  them  towards  straight 
lines,  they  produce  the  grandeur,  the  beauty, 
and  the  harmony  which  is  preserved  in  the 
heavens  and  felt  ujkui  earth  from  year  to 
year  and  from  century  to  century. 

It  is  not  easy  to  see  at  a  glance  the  power 
or  the  results  of  these  two  simple  principles 
of  nature,  gravitation  and  motion,  either  in 
the  heavens  or  upon  the  earth.  They  invite 
and  demand  a  long  and  critical  c.xamination. 
■Vlthougli  simple,  they  are  still  universal ; 
acting  upon  every  particle  of  matter  in  the 
uifiverse  at  all  times,  hut  with  numerous  and 
varied  results.  There  is  no  time  and  no  re¬ 
lation  in  which  we  are  not  etLected  by  them. 
The  whole  universe  is  in  motion,  (some  of  it 
in  commotion);  every  particle  of  matter  in 
the  universe  attracts  and  is  attracted  by  all 
the  rest.  It  is  moved  and  moves  all  the  rest. 
How  mighty,  how  sublime,  how  glorious, 
the  results  of  these  two  elementary  prin¬ 
ciples  of  nature !  Without  them  the  uni¬ 
verse  would  Imj  one  vast  chaos  ;  one  eternal 
monotony.  Select  a  single  motion, and  look 
at  its  results — the  diurnal  motion  of  the 
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e.irth  on  its  axis.  Suppose  that  the  eartb- 
suflered  an  eternal  rest ;  why  then  a  portior> 
of  it  would  sutfer  eternal  night  ahd  winter; 
and  anotlier  portion  be  eternally  and  con- 
[  stantly  exposed  to  the  scorching  rays  of  the 
sun,  and  onr  whole  globe,  now  so  beautiful 
and  useful,  would  be  but  one  useless  mass 
of  matter ;  one  universal  gloom,  uninhabited 
and  uninhabitable 

But  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth  is  but 
one  motion  of  one  body.  Each  of  the  other 
planets,  and  every  moon  of  each,  has  a  sim¬ 
ilar  motion,  and  probably  with  similar  results. 
While  the  earth  and  every  otlter  planet  is 
turning  upon  its  axis,  it  is  also  moving  for¬ 
ward  in  an  annual  journey.  And  while  each 
moon  has  a  rolling  motion  like  the  planets, 
it  also  has  a  forward  motion  r(>und  its  planet, 
.-uid  another  motion  with  the  planet  around 
the  sun.  It  is  also  supposed  that  the  sun 
has  two  motions,  one  on  its  axis,  which  it 
completes  in  twenty-five  days,  and  another 
through  the  heavens,  taking  with  it  all  its 
planets,  moons,  asteroids,  comets,  and  con¬ 
stantly  warming  and  enlightening  them  ia 
their  co’urse. 

How  heautiful,  bow  harmonious,  and  bow 
suhlime,  are  these  great  and  complicated 
motions  of  the  solar  syst'^m. 

While  the  water-drop  is  trickling  down 
the  ledge,  or  the  mighty  cataract  tumbling 
down  the  mountain  precipice,  the  mountain 
itself,  as  a  small  part  of  our  planet  earth,  in 
the  hand  of  its  Maker,  is  whirling  upon  its 
axis,  with  immensely  greater  rapidity  than 
human  eft’urt  can  give  to  a  top  constructed 
as  the  toy  of  a  child. 


Nor  is  this  all,  or  but  a  single  and  small 
motion  in  this  mighty  machine.  W^hile  the 
earth,  with  all  its  furniture  of  mountains, 
oceans,  rivers,  plains,  and  forests,  is  taking 
an  annual  revolution,  to  furnish  each  part  of 
it  with  a  proper  portion  of  light  and  heat 
from  a  common  fountain,  the  moon,  its  con¬ 
stant  and  faithful  attendant,  never  loiters  or 
lingers  in  his  monthly  tour  found  its  (larent. 

The  same,  and  even  more,  with  other 
planets  and  other  moons.  Jupiter,  though 
more  than  a  thousand  times  as  large  as  our 
globe,  performs  a  daily'  motion  in  less  than 
ten  hours,  and  is  at  the  same  time  moving 
onward,  and  constantly  on  in  its  annual 
course.  This  jdanet  has  four  attendants  or 
moons,  constantly  wending  their  way  around 
it,  though  in  difterent  times  and  with  diflTe- 
rent  velocities. 

Other  planef.«i,  other  motions,  and  other 
phenomena,  will  he  presented  and  explained 
in  future  numlicrs. 

School  Apparatus. 

The  letter  from  our  correspondent  on  the 
subject  of  a]iparatus,  is  a  fair  specimen  of 
the  general  expression  of  teachers  and 
others,  who  have  become  acquainted  with 
its  results.  In  not  less  than  forty  or  fifty 
conventions  of  teacliersthe  use  of  apparatus 
lias  been  unanimously  recommended,  not 
merely  ns  an  aid  in  communicating  knowl¬ 
edge  and  exercising  raind,but  for  its  economy 
— the  saving  of  expanse  in  the  business  of 
instruction.  Indeed,  there  seems  to  be  but 
one  opinion  on  the  subject  of  its  import¬ 
ance  ;  the  only  question  is  how  it  can  be 
furnished  to  all  our  schools. 

Among  the  dift’erent  modes  hitherto  adop¬ 
ted  to  procure  apparatus  for  schools,  the 
contrihiitioii  of  a  few  cents  by  each  of  the 
pupils  in  a  school,  has  been  the  most 
happy  in  its  resuK^i.  Besides  an  equal  and 
even  greater  advantage  by  this,  than  any 
other  mode  in  the  means  of  exercising  the 
intellect,  it  never  fails  to  open  the  hearts  of 
children. 

After  they  have  given  a  few  cents  for  aid¬ 
ing  each  other  by  the  instruments  of  in¬ 
struction  they  procure,  they  are  are  almost 
of  course, desirous  ofgiving  for  other  objects. 

One  great  advantage  of  this  mode,  is,  that 
it  is  feasible  in  almost  every  school.  It  only 
needs  to  Ik*  proposed  by  the  teacher,  to  have 
it  aceeiled  to  by  the  children,  and  in  most 
cases  by  the  parents. 

AA  ooi)  Cuts. — As  the  ohjert  of  the  cuts  used  in 
the  l.yceuin  is  to  illustrate  principles  of  science,  and 
not  merely  to  please  the  eye  with  pictures,  and  as  the* 
oliject  of  the  Lycepni  is  to  carry  on  elementary  and 
systematic  treatises  on  various  sriences,  and  not  to 
make  It  up  of  jnisrellanrmis  and  unconnected  scraps 
of  science,  we  shall  tind  it  neressary  in  some  instances 
to  use  the  same  cut  in  several  papers.  Uiiiler  these 
views,  our  readers  wiil  not  consider  it  a  mere  repe¬ 
tition  of  the  same  matter. 
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THE  SUN. 

'  flreat  soutre  of  day  !  l>cst  iinag^c  licrc  l)elo\v 
( »('  thy  <  'nator,  ever  pouring  wide, 
l''roin  world  to  worhi,  the  vital  ocean  round, 

On  nature  write  with  every  ^am  ms  jiraise.’ 

From  tlic  i-arth  and  its  companion  the  moon 
we  will  now'  direct  our  attention  to  3'onder 
radiant  orb,  which  tills  the  heavens  with  his 
rays,  and  cheers  the  earth  with  his  presence 
The  sun  i-.  indeed,  a  most  glorious  luminary, 
and  is,  without  doubt,  the  most  perfect  image  of 
his  great  Creator  that  we  cait  behold  among 
inanimate  Iteings;  and  indeed  so  nigh  in  one 
respect  does  he  resemble  his  Maker,  that  ol 
(he  Sun  it  rnaj'  be  said,  that  he  also  is 

‘  Too  glorious  to  be  gazed  on  in  its  sphere.’ 

It  is  no  wonder,  tlien,  that  the  fallen  reason  of 
Idolatrous  nations  ‘  should  mistake  .'•o  lair  a  copy 
for  the  adorable  original,’  and  that  philosophers 
should  be  divided  so  much  in  their  opinions 
res|>ecting  his  substance.  In  one  thing,  how¬ 
ever,  even  from  the  imperfect  glance  we  have 
been  able  to  procure  of  this  glorious  hodj’,  it  is 
found  to  differ  from,  and  to  tall  infinitely  shorter 
of  its  Creator,  for  the  sun  has  its  spots,  while 
HE  who  ma<le  the  Sun,  is 


■  Light  itself, 

Pure,  spotless,  uncreated  liglil,  inefTablc.’ 

According  to  Or.  Gregory,  ‘  the  sun  is  very 
generally  considered  as  composed  of  the  matter 
of  light  and  heat,  whether  these  are  to  he 
regarded  essentially  the  same  or  not but  be  is 
careful  how  lie  expresses  himself  even  in  tliis 
cautious  manner  of  declaring  his  sentiments,  for 
he  adds,  ‘  perhaps  it  will  be  .speaking  more  cor¬ 
rectly,  to  say,  that  he  is  the  source  of  both,  and 
that  he  both  warms  and  enlightens  the  bmlies 
that  surround  him.’  The  sun  is  indeed  the 
great  fountain  of  light  and  heat,  and  it  is  ama/.- 
ing  to  think  w  ith  nhat  rapidity  of  motion  he 
sends  forth  his  rays  to  illumine  and  cherish 
the  world:  for  so  great  is  the  distance  of  this 
bright  body  from  us,  that,  were  the  motion  of 
light  no  .sw  ifter  than  a  cannon  hall,  it  would 
take,  according  to  the  computation  of  pliiloso- 
phcis,  thirty-two  years  in  arriving  at  the  earth  ; 
and  were  it  no  swifter  than  .sound,  it  would  lake 
npw'ards  of  seventeen  years;  hut  light  tlies  w  ith 
such  incredible  velocity  that  it  arrives  at  the 
earth  in  aliout  seven  or  eight  minutes,,  being  at 
the  rate  of  no  less  than  20<l,()0(t  English  miles  in 
a  second  of  time.  IJy  this  means  tdie  inconve¬ 
nience  that  would  result  from  a  slower  |)rogrcs.s 
of  light  is  obviated,  and  the  kindly  etibets  of  this 
inestimable  and  indispensable  blessing  are  con¬ 
veyed  to  us  in  an  instani. 

The  rays  of  the  sun  are  not  sparingly  dis¬ 
pensed,  nor  come  to  us  as  from  a  niggardly  hand. 
The  rays  of  light  are  cojiiously  dilfuscd,  and  in 
snfficie.nt  abwindance  to  chase  away  the  most 
rninuto  vestige  of  the  shades  o''  night.  The 
exten>hm  of  light  is  a  most  valuable  property  of 
that  great  and  invaluable  blessing,  for  it  is  by  it 
that  we  are  enabled  to  see  bodies  at  a  distance 
during  the  day,  and  by  the  .same  operating 
cause,  tbe  mariner,  during  the  hours  of  dark¬ 
ness,  observes  the  fiery  beacon  glimmering  from 
afar. 

The  heat  of  the  sun  is  also  mod  potent  in  its 
operations.  With  ease  it  penetraiirs  into  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  and  iiiids  its  way  into  the 
most  .serret  recesses  of  nature  ;  so  that,  in  the 
expressive  language  of  Scripture.  ‘  there  is 
nothing  hid  from  the  hear  thereof.’  Hut.  indeed, 
what  could  possil^ly  exist  without  it  ?  'I'lie  Sun 
may  be  truly  styled  the  graird  enlivening  prin- 
cipie  of  the  universe  ;  without  his  inliuenec  the 
crimson  tide  behoved  to  stagnate  in  the  veins  of 
animated  beings;  ‘tlic  trees  could  never  break 
forth  info  leaves,  nor  plants  spring  up  into 
flowers ;  ’  we  would  nomorc  behold  the  meadows 
mantled  over  with  green,  nor  the  vallejs  stand¬ 
ing  thick  w  Ith  corn  ;  or,  to  speak  in  the  beauti- 
I'ul  language  of  a  prophet,  ‘  no  longer  would  the 
fig-tree  blossom,  nor  fruit  be  in  the  vine  ;  the 
labor  of  the  olive  would  lail,  uiultiic  fields  could 
yield  no  meat;  the  lloeks  mu;t  he  cut  olTfrom 
the  fold,  and  there  would  be  no  herd  in  the  stall.' 

It  penetrates  the  bedsof  metal,  and  funis  its  w  ay 
to  the  place  of  sapphires.  In  short,  the  benefi¬ 
cial  ageijcy  of  this  magiiilicciit  luminaiy  is  in¬ 
expressible. 

The  sun  is  also  the  fountain  of  rhcerfulness. 
hile  all  nature  is  enlightened  hj’  his  presence, 
it  is  also  cheered  by  its  gifts.  <  Truly  (says 
Solomon)  the  light  is  sweet,  and  a  pleasant  thing 
it  is  for  the  eyes  to  behold  the  sun.’  And  tiie 
author  of  ‘  The  Spectator’  has  w ell  observed, 
that  the  sun  has  a  particular  iiilhicnce  on  the 
mind  of  man  and  making  the  heart  glad,  for  a 
proof  of  which  he  refers  us  to  a  eoiisideratioii  of 
the  natural  world,  when  this  luminous  glolic 
withdraws  his  rays  for  a  few  moiiicnts  hj-  an 
eclipse. 

T’ne  human  mind  delights  in  variefj',  and  one 
great  cause  that  produces  cheerfulness  in  the 
heart  of  man,  .as  he  w'alks  abroad  and  contem¬ 
plates  the  lace  of  nature,  is  no  doubt  that  diver¬ 
sity  of  light  and  shade,  of  color  and  hue,  that  in 
every  direction  salutes  his  eye.  In  this  respect, 
also,  the  sun  may  be  said  to  he  the  fountain  ot 
cheerfulness,  as  it  is  certainly  the  cause  of 
color!  The 'Un  is  the  groat  limner  of  nature, 
whose  beautifying  raj's  paint  creation.  ‘  The 
blushing  beauties  of  the  rose,  the  modest  blue  of 
the  violet,  (as  Goldsmith  observes,)  are  not  in 
the  flowers  themselves,  hut  in  the  light  Uiat 
adorns  them.  Odor,  softness,  and ‘beauty  of 
figure  are  their  own ;  but  if  is  //g/if  alone  that 
dresses  them  up  in  those  robes  which  shame  the 
monarch’s  glory.’ 


The  sun  may,  therefore,  also  be  well  styled 
the  fountain  of  color;  ami,  but  for  this,  what 


o.xide  of  iron,  J9  magnesia,  5  o.xide  of  nickel 
‘2  sulphur,  ami  1  lime; — and  Mr.  Howard 


disadvantages  would  we  labor  under,  not  with- 1  fyunj  (Jjat  ]5()  grains  of  a  meteoric  stone 

. vvliicli  fell  in  Yorkshire  contained  75  silica 

37  mag-nesia,  4rf  oxide  of  iron,  2  oxule  of 
nickel.  The  oxidizemont  of  the  metallic 
bodies  caused  this  increase  of  weight. 

Various  conjecttires  have  been  fortned  as 
to  the  origin  of  these  stones ;  some,  with 
Laplace,  supposing  them  to  he  ejected  by 
volcanoes  in  tire  moon  ;  and  others,  with 
Sir  W.  Hamilton  and  .Mr.  King,  that  they 
arc  concretions  formed  in  the  atmosphere 
Mr.  Leslie  is  of  ojiinion  that  they  are 
fragments  thrown  off  from  the  recently 
discovered  planets,  and  precipitated  to  the 
earth  liy  dLscharges  of  the  electric  fluid. — 
[/•'irsi  Lines  of  Science 


standing  the  beneficial  distribution  of  light  and 
heat.  In  that  case,  we  would  not  only  he  unable 
to  distingiii.sh  obiects  at  a  distance,  and  to  per¬ 
ceive  the  color  of  the  raiment  of  our  nearest 
friends,  but  be  inci;  lablc  of  observing  anj’  dif¬ 
ference  of  complc.' ion  betwixt  the  ink  that 
flows  from  our  pen,  and  the  paper  011  which 
we  write:  without  this  discriminating  properly 
of  light,  no  pleasing  variety  would  overspre.id 
the  great  carpet  of  nature ;  the  same  unvaried 
hue,  ill  every  direction,  would  meet  our  eye; 
the  .same  dull  uniformity  would  every  where 
prevail. 

Such  are  .“oinc  of  the  beneficial  consequences 
that  result  from  the  Sun,  with  respect  to  tlic 
earth.  Wc  shall  in  our  next  consider  him  it: 
another  and  a  more  exalted  light,  as  the  centre 
of  the  Solar  System. 


A  Million  of  Facts, 


1!V  sin  RICIIAKU  PHii.irs. 


•Aviomj  the  clever  hooks  recently  received 
from  London,  is  one  with  the  above  title, 
containing  <1  vtist  variety  of  inrormation  in 
a  small  .space.  It  will  possibly  be  reprinted 
in  America,  hut  as  that  is  yet  jirohlotiiatical, 
we  ofl'er  Ji  lew  extracts  from  it,  which  will 
serve  to  exhibit  its  character,  while  they 
convey  some  useful  information. 

'J’he  sea  is  to  the  land,  in  round  millions 
of  .sipiarc  miles,  as  40  to  10,  or  a.s  4  to  L 
J'raiiiilofcr,  in  liis  o|)tical  experiments, 
made  a  niuchine  in  which  ho  could  draw 
3*2,000  lines  in  an  inch  breadth. 

There  are  7,700  veins  in  un  inch  of 
colored  mother  of  pearl.  Iris  ornaments  of 
all  colors  arc  made  by  lines  of  steel  from 
5200  to  the  1,000th  part  of  an  inch. 

The  coal  mines,  which  in  StalTordshirc 
have  been  hurning  for  ‘200  years,  consis;  of 
pyrites,  subject  to  sjioiitaiieous  combustion. 

I  ater  will  not  extinguish  tlicm,  because 
when  drawn  olij  the  pyrites  burn  more  than 
before. 

liolanists  record  50,000  species  of  various 
plants,  and  3ci,000  aro  to  be  found  in  the 
catalogues. 

The  height  of  mountains  in  the  moon  is 
considerable ;  ten  are  5  miles,  or  nearly  ; 
and  8  are  from  3  to  4  miles.  'I’hrce  of  the 
hol!#ws  are  fioin  2  to  3  miles,  and  as  many 
are  nearly  2  miles. 

Teeth  are  phosphate  of  lime  and  cartil¬ 
age,  hut  the  enamel  is  without  cartilage. 

The  muscles  of  the  human  jaw  exert  a 
force  of  5341b.  and  those  of  mastiffs,  wolve.v, 
iScc.  far  iiirtre.  The  force  is  produced  by 
the  swelling  of  tlie  muscles  in  tlie  middle 
and  diluting  uguiii. 

A  man  is  taller  in  the  morning  than  at 
night  to  the  extent  of  half  an  inch  or  more; 
owing  to  the  rela.xation  of  the  cartilages. 

The  sense  of  feeling  is  created  by  the 
pnpilhe  of  the  skin,  consising  of  small  white 
nervous  fibres,  which  erect  themselves  when 
the  sense  of  touch  is  e.xcited. — ^Oxford  Lye. 
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METEOROLOGY. 


M  r.  T  r.  I)  K  I  C  STONES. 


.Almost  all  the  larger  fire-balls  have  been 
observed  to  disappear  with  a  loud  explo¬ 
sion ;  and  it  was  almost  constantly  afiiniicd 
that  heavy  stony  liodies  fell  Irom  them. 

Hut  thoiigii  several  well-authenticated 
accounts  of  the  liill  of  such  stones  had  been 
from  time  to  tune  juihlished,  little  credit 
was  given  to  them  by  philosophers,  till  Hr. 
Chladiii  piildishcd  a  dissertation  on  the 
subject  in  J?!*!.  Two  years  after,  .Air.  King 
published  a  still  more'  coinjilete  collection 
of  exampic.s,  many  of  them  .«ii|)portod  by 
such  e\  iilence  that  it  was  impos^ihlc  to  re¬ 
ject  it.  Air.  Howard  having  procured  spec¬ 
imens  of  the  stones  whieli  wero  said  to 
have  fallen  in  diflerent  jilaee.s,  compared 
them  together,  and  subjected  them  to  a 
chemical  analysi.s.  ’The  result  was,  that  all 
these  stony  hoilics  differ  c.nnjiietely  from 
every  other  known  stone;  that  they  all 
rcsemhle  each  other;  alnl  that  they  an;  all 
composed  of  the  same  ingredients.  They 
are  foulid  entirely  different  from  all  known 
.stonc.<,  and  exactly'  ro.semhle  each  other, 
even  in  their  compoiiciit  parts.  They  are 
heated  and  luminous  when  the}'  reach  the 
earth:  the  force  of  their  descent  buries 
them  .some  do|)th  into  it ;  and  they  have 
liecn  seen  under  these  circumstances  in 
Italy,  (I’ermany,  France,  England  and  India. 
The  meteors  cither  really  do,  or  appear  to, 
move  horizontally,  and  are  said  to  descend 
ere  they  explode.  The  stones  are  of  dif¬ 
ferent  sizes,  and  from  a  few’  ounces  in 
weight  to  several  tons  ;  they  arc  generally 
circular,  and  invariably  covered  with  a 
rough  black  crust,  which  according  to 
Hov  ard,  is  principally  composed  of  oxide 
of  iron.  The  stones  which  fi  ll  at  Laigle,  in 
France,  in  1803,  yielded  Ity  the  analysis  of 
V'auquclin  and  Fourcroy  51  parts  silica,  3t>I 


CUTTING  GLASS. 

Tuf.  art  of  cutting  glass  is  a  much  more 
modern  invention  than  that  of  painting  and 
staining  it,  which  has  licen  described. 

It  is  generally  believed,  that  Caspa; 
Lehmann,  originally  a  cutter  of  iron  am 
steel  in  the  service  of  the  emperor  Rudol 
phus  II,  was  the  first  person  who  attem|)ted 
tin's  mode  of  embellishing  the  material.  J 
was  about  the  year  KiOf),  when,  Jiavin 
procured  from  the  emperor  an  exclusiv 
patent  for  using  the  art,  together  with  the 
appointment  of  lapidary  and  glass-cutter  to 
the  court,  Lehmann  prosecuted  his  invention 
with  miK’li  success  in  the  city  of  Prague 

Refore  that  time,  inanv’  artists  had  engraved 
figures  u|)oii  glass  by  means  of  the  diamond 
and  their  labors  were  greatly  admired 
8ome  glaziers  had  also  tliscovercd  a  mode 
of  cutting  glass  by  the  employment  of  emery 
jiowder,  and  sharp  jiointed  instruments  ol 
hardened  steel,  as  well  as  with  heated  irons 
hilt  tlicse  metliods  w’ere  grcatlj’  (lilfereiit  in 
the  manner  of  their  pcrlonnance,  as  well 
as  inferior  in  their  efivet,  to  Lehmann’s  pro¬ 
cess,  by  which  they  were  con.scipiently,  for 
the  most  part,  superseded.  It  wa.s,  how¬ 
ever,  very  long  after  the  period  already  men 
tioned,  that  the  art  attained  to  any  thing  like 
the  degree  of  perfection  which  it  now  c.x- 
hihits. 

At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century 
glas.s-cutting  was  prosecuted  to  a  gretil 
c.xtent,  and  in  a  very  improved  stvie,  at 
Nuremhurg;  the  artists  of  that  place  having 
much  simplified  the  tools  employed,  as  well 
as  the  methods  used  for  their  cm|)loymcnt. 

In  the  jircsont  advanced  state  of  ilie  art, 
the  glass  uteii.sils  and  oriinnieiits  which  con 
tribute  .so  greatly  to  the  embellishment  of 
our  tables  and  saloons,  owe  much  of  their 
richness  and  brilliancy  (o  the  elaborate 
manner  in  which  they  are  cut.  This  mode 
of  ornamenting  glass,  although  it  does  not 
indeed  ofler  any  field  for  e.xercising  the 
higher  faculties  of  genius  and  invention,  yet 
calls  for  a  considerahle  degree  of  taste  in 
the  arrangement  of  forms  and  figures. 

The  implements  employed  by  the  glass- 
cutter,  although,  owing  to  the  great  variety 
of  the  work  which  he  lias  to  execute,  they 
are  of  necessity  numerous,  yet  jiartake  of 
the  simplicity  observable  throughout  the 
various  jirocesscs  of  the  manufacture. 

In  some  ])rincipul  establishments,  steam 
jinwcr  is  used  for  giving  motion  to  a  shaft 
w  hich  causes  the  revolution  of  numerous 
large  w’hccis  or  drums  fixed  thereon,  and 
each  of  those  being  connected  by  a  band 
with  a  pulley  on  the  axle  of  a  smaller  w  heel, 
occasions  the  latter  to  revolve  with  great 
celerity  ;  these  small  w  heels  are  the  cutting 
instruments.  The  occupation  is  frequently 
carried  on  in  the  appartment  of  an  indivnlual 
workman,  and  in  this  case,  only  one  large 
w  heel,  similarly  connected  with  the  axle  of 
one  of  smaller  diameter,  is  turned  by  means 
of  a  w’iiich,  a  hoy  being  employed  for  that 
purpo.so.  In  all  other  respects  the  process 
is  identical,  w  liethor  prosecuted  in  the  attic 
of  the  artizaii,  or  in  the  spacious  factory  of 
the  uianulacturer. 

The  siiiull  wheels  are  so  arranged,  that 
each  can  be  unfixed  without  diliicultj',  and 
another  siihstiliited  of  a  form  better  suited 
to  the  w  ink  in  Iiand,  (\r  of  a  material  ftiore 
ad.ipteil  to  the  stage  of  the  (irocess. 

As  regards  their  forms,  these  cutting 
wheels  are  either  narrow  or  firoad — flat- 
edged — niitre-cdgcd,  that  is,  v/itli  tw’o  faces 
forming  a  shar[)  angle  at  their  jioint  of 
meeting — convc.x  or  concave.  In  fact,  so 
•various  aro  the  w  ants  of  the  workman,  that 
as  many  as  forty  or  fifty  wheels  having  difle- 
rently  sha[)ed  edges,  are  found  in  the  shop. 

The  materials  employed  in  the  formation 
of  these  cutting  implements  are,  iron,  both 
cast  and  wrought;  Yorkshire  store;  and 
willow  wood.  AVroiight  iron  is,  indeed, 
only  used  for  cutters  of  the  narrowest 
dimensions,  and  w  hich  it  would  therefore 
not  he  possible  to  make  sufiicicutly  tough  of 
cast  metal.  Iron  wheels  arc  used  only  for 
the  first  or  roughest  part  of  the  operation. 


and  their  employment  is  even  dispensed 
with  altogether,  where  it  is  intended  that 
the  pattern  shall  be  at  all  minute ;  as  the 
metal  and  the  sand,  which  must  be  used  in 
conjunction  with  it,  would  act  too  roughly, 
and  frequently  chip  away  portions  of  the 
glass.  For  such  minute  works,  and  for 
smoothing  down  the  asiieritics  which  will 
always  ,be  occasioned  w'here  iron  cutters 
have  been  ap[)lied,  a  wheel  of  Yorkshire 
stone,  moistened  with  water,  must  be  used. 
Tbe  further  smoothing  and  subsequent 
polishing  of  the  cut  surfaces  are  effected 
witli  wooden  wlieels :  for  the  first  of  these 
olijects,  the  edge  is  dressed  with  either 
pumice-stone  or  rotten  stone ;  and  for  im¬ 
parting  the  high  degree  of  polish  that  is 
requisite  for  properly  finishing  the  process, 
putty-powder  is  employed. 

Ileneath  each  one  of  the  cutting  wheels, 
a  small  cistern  is  fixed  to  receive  the  sand, 
water,  or  ptfwder  which  has  been  used ;  and 
over  the  wheel,  a  small  keg  or  a  conical 
ve.ssel  is  placed,  the  cock  or  opening  at  the 
bottom  of  which  is  so  situated  and  regula¬ 
ted,  as  that  tlie  requisite  quantity  of  moisture 
will  be  imparted  from  it  to  the  wheel.  The 
vessel  which  is  placed  over  the  iron  wheel 
is  furnished  with  fine  sand,  and  into  this 
water  is  admitted  in  such  quantity  as  w’ill 
insure  the  constant  delivery  of  the  moist¬ 
ened  sand  upon  the  face  of  the  wheel  in 
such  jiroportion  as  the  workman  finds  most 
desirable.  The  emery  jiowdcr,  rotten  stone, 
or  putty-powder,  are  applied  from  time  to 
time  as  required  by  the  workman,  on  the 
edge  of  the  smoothing  or  polishing  wheel. 

— [Cabtfict  Cyclopcptlia. 


QUESTIONS 

ON  LYCEUM  NO.  33. 

Have  volcanoes  boon  disrovered  in  any  other  body 
belonging  to  the  solar  sysicin  c.xcopt  the  earth  ? 

If  they  have,  in  what  boily,  when,  and  by  whom  ? 
How  has  the  twinkling  of  the  stars  been  exfilained  ? 

What  is  the  common  opinion  among  astronomers 
respecting  die  uses  o(  the  fixed  stars  1 

Is  it  supposed  that  others  exist,  than  those  visible 
to  us  ? 

What  is  the  object  of  the  science  of  h^'draulics  ? 

AVith  what  force  is  water  discharged  from  a  hole 
ill  the  bottom  of  a  vessel  ? 

\Miat  cfToct  iias  the  ‘  Scientific  Tract  ’  on  Geology 
been  found  to  produce  on  schools  ? 

How  has  the  science  of  Geology  been  rendered 
useful  to  clergymen  and  other  stuiienls,  or  sedentary 
men  ? 

What  effect  has  Geology  been  found  to  have  upon 
other  studies,  and  upon  die  minds  of  children  gene¬ 
rally  when  introduced  into  schools  7 

Has  any  progress  been  made  in  Comparative  Me¬ 
teorology  since  it  was  first  projtosed  in  the  Family 
Lyceum  7 

What  arc  some  of  the  comparative  views  which 
lay  be  taken  of  the  weather,  Minds,  teniperature,  &cf 

Into  how  many  general  divisions  is  the  universe 
divided  by  astronomers,  and  what  ? 

About  wiiich  of  tiicse  divisions  have  we  tlic  most 
knowledge  7  • 

What  bodies  compo.se  the  solar  system  7 

How  many  planets  arc  there,  and  what  arc  their 
names  ? 


Which  of  the 


planets  have  moons,  and  how  many 
;ii  7 

A\  Inch  planets  move  w  ith  the  greatest  velocity, 
tliose  nearest  the  sun,  or  those  most  distant  7 

What  simple  law  of  nature  regulates  the  melions 
of  the  planets,  also  of  the  moons  and  all  other  bodies 
the  solar  system  7 

Which  planet  has  the  longest  ^ear,  and  which  the 
shortest  7 

How  litany  planets  have  longer  years  than  the 
eardi,  and  how  many  shorter  7 

hat  I  as  been  done  by  a  school  Lyceum  in  Hos- 
ton  towards  advancing  science,  and  benctllting  the 
coninumity  7 

How  many  Geological  specimens  were  labelled, 
put  ii|),  and  sent  aw  at’  by  one  school  Lyceum  in 
the  course  of  a  tow  days  7 

If  each  of  the  fifty  thousand  schools  in  the  I'nion 
shouhl  collect  and  exchange  specimens,  how  soon 
could  a  National  Gabinct  be  ]»rocured  7 

AVhicli  is  most  easily  comprehended  by  young 
children,  geography  or  arilinnctic  7  Which  comes 
most  frequently  into  use  in  conversation  7 

What  liave  the  pupils  in  the  school  for  the  blind 
Icariil  in  six  months  7 

Is  there  any  hope  that  tliis  scliool  will  benefit  com¬ 
mon  education  ? 

What  object  is  recommended  by  the  National  I.y- 
ccum  for  general  cooperation  flinong  the  friends  of 
education  in  all  parts  of  the  coun'lf  v  7 

How  can  delegates  who  attend  the  next  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  American  L^’ceum.  aid  in  the  olject  thus 
recommended  7 

What  process  is  made  towards  fumisliing  cabinets 
of  Natural  History  for  towns  and  villages  throughout 
tlic  country  7 

How  can  school  Lvccums  ai<l  this  object  7 

What  two  kinds  of  faculties  are  essential  to  a  mor¬ 
al  being,  and  to  a  truly  elevated  character  7 

What  is  the  danger  from  a  man’s  being  subject  to 
his  passion,  without  the  direction  of  intellect  7 


